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may be best discerned ; but very often an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shrill distinguish a person's real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most important battles1.'
To this may be added the sentiments of the very man whose life I am about to exhibit
'The business of the biographer is often to pass slightly over those performances and incidents which produce vulgar greatness, It) lead the thoughts into domestick privacies, and display the infinite details of daily life, whore cxteriour appendages are nisi aside, and men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. The account of Tlnumus is with great propriety said by its aulhour lo have heen written, that, it might lay open to posterity the private and fumiliur character of that man, ctrfits iiigeni'nm ct candorcin ex i/>$itis Avv/V/'.v until v/im sanfier t/iit'ii-/«/•/, whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by his writings preserved in admiration.
'There are many invisible circumstances, which whether we read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we intend lo enlarge our science, or increase our virtue, are more important than pub Jick occurrences. Thus Sallusl, the great master of nature, has not forgot in his account of (.'atiline to remark, that his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an indication of a mind revolving'-1 with violent commotion. Thus the story of Melunrhlhon affords a striking lecture on the value of time, by informing us, lliul when he had made! an appointment, he expected not only the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the duy might not run out in the idleness of sixpence ; and all the plans ami enterprises of DeWitt are now of less importance to the world than that part of his personal character, which represents him as careful of his health, and negligent of his life.
Mint biography has often been allotted lo writers, who seem very little acquainted with the nature of their task, or very negligent about the performance. They rarely afford any olher account than might be collected from publick papers, but imagine themselves writing a. life, when they exhibit a chronological Nerie.i of actions or preferments; •'and have so little regard to the manners:i or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge maybe gained of a man's real character, by a short conversation with one of his servants, than from a formal and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral.
'There are indeed, some natural reason.'! why tlic.se narratives are often written by such as were not likely to give much instruction or delight,
' Plutarch's   Lift   of Alf.Viiiidfr,     thing.
Lang-home's Trimsliuion. Ho.swKt.t,.        3 In the original, and m> little re-" In iliu original, revolving some-    gnnt Ihe manners.
andg inferior1 to himself. We all scorned him, and admitted his plea. For my part, I was such a. fool as to pay my share for wine, though I never tasted any. But Sir J ohnwas a most unclubablema.n.nl Madame D'Arblay's Diary, \. 65.
